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hearts, all your brothers and sisters. God bless 
you in this life and in the future, that you do 
not forget your suffering brothers; our Lord 
will not forget you too, in the time when you 
will need. You benefact not to the people only, 
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conditions, no young man should enter the min- 
istry of these communions without possessing 
some secular trade which will support him when 







you, and all our brothers and sisters, our child- 
Ten and old people, thank you from all their 















he gets beyond mid-life. Paul knew the art of 
tent-making, and worked at his trade with an 
enviable sense of independence when the heath- 
en people would have none ef him. But to day 
I note: (1) that few men enter the theological 
seminary with a secular trade; (2) that none . 


seem to be clear reasons why the turning of 
Friends to church forms may be fraught with 


and always have been, in every church, minis- 
ters of the highest integrity, fearless in the 
performance of duty, and faithful to the high- 
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able fact that wherever questions of morality, ' sion of honest conviction where such expression 
justice, and righteousness in public affairs have is not exactly in accord with tradition. Open- 
arisen, the great majority of ministers have not | mindedness, a greater effort toward mutual un- 
only failed to take the right side, but have been | derstanding, and a broader sympathy should 
some of the most active and bitter opponents | banish these difficulties. The crown of ripe ex- 
of reform. This tendency to time-serving may | perience and fuller knowledge can be freely 
be partially accounted for by the uncertainty | granted to the older Friends while to the young- 
of their tenure of office and of the “‘ keen com- | er ones can be extended a deeper sympathy in 
petitive contest among rival candidates for a | their desire to be of some service in the meet- 
pulpit.” If it is true as our author says, that | ings for worship. 
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The demand for youth as a principal quali- | guard of a free ministry. 
fication for the paid ministry isanother evidence} It is true that other causes are at work 
of itsdanger. Young Friends may be impatient | which may be far more disastrous to our use- 
at times of what seems to them conservatism | fulness in the future than a conservative cen- 
and lack of ardent enthusiasm in the elderly | sorship of the ministry. The Society of Friends 
ministers. But they cannot measure the value | has come to be synonymous with prosperity and 
of the influence exerted by the utterances, no|ease. Its young people are growing up to 
matter how old-fashioned in phraseology, of | know only one side of life—the pleasant and 
those who attractive. All material and educational ad- 
vantages come to them without their own ef- 
forts. Is it to be expected that hearts that feel 
constrained to render thanks for material ben- 
efits chiefly, shall be the ones to seize upon new 
aspects of religious thought; and from the vant- 
age-ground of real, practical, personal expe- 
rience, in the deep things of the spirit, lead 
others to the higher life? The record of all 
history is against this hope. 

It would be difficult for any of us to prescribe 
for this condition. Certainly the abolition of a 
free ministry and with it the degree of respon- 
sibilty which now rests upon the church at 
large would not suggest itself as a remedy. 

SELECTED, 


As It Seems to Some Others. 


W. W. McKinney, editor of The Presbyterian, 
lately read a paper upon “Effective Preach- 
ing.” The following points were presented and 
developed: To secure effective preaching one 
must fully and constantly recognize his calling 
and office. He is not his own master. He is 
the servant of the lord Jesus Christ. He is first, 
a redeemed man; then a herald of God. He is 
commissioned to do aspecific work. He is first 
and last merely the instrument through whom 
God and Christ and the Holy Ghost operate for 
human redemption. It is largely when a min- 
ister forgets or overlooks this guiding and reg- 
ulative consideration that he becomes a mere 
human investigator, pursuing his own bent of 
mind, purpose of heart and habit of life, and de- 
clining more and more as a God force. He se- 
lects his own themes, and treats them in a man- 
ner that savors more of man than of God. He is 
simply the echo of theological ° fads,” or the 
philosophy in which he has been trained, or of 
the school of thought and culture which he has 
adopted, or the times in which he lives. 

The preaching which is most effective in 

70d’s sight, and for attaining the objects which 
He has in view, is not that which deals with sci- 

































“On with toil of heart and knees and hand 
Through the long gorge to the far light have won 
T heir path upward, and prevailed.” 

In the churches the young minister, by virtue 
of his prominent position “ appeals to the hero- 
worshipping side of human nature to a far 
greater degree than do his elders.” The elder 
men, “by knowledge chastened, by experience 
taught,” fail to supply the craving for the 
picturesque and the romantic which often en- 
ters into the emotional side of religious life. 
From this evil the simplicity of the service, 
the directness of the message and the humility 
of the “chosen vessel of the Lord,” have mer- 
cifully preserved the Society of Friends where 
they have kept pure the sacrificial flame of an 
inspired ministry. 

Aside from these aspects of the question, it 
must be plain to every woman in the Society of 
Friends that with the advent of the paid minis- 
ter, she is giving up her birthright of spiritual 
equality. It is true that in some meetings where 
the old order has been superseded, the pastor 
is a woman, but this does not adjust the bal- 
ance. True spiritual equality can exist only 
where liberty of vocal service is guarded by 
both men and women. That hero-worship and 
unwholesome sentimentalism which hinders the 
spiritual growth of the recipient and weakens 
the religious life of the congregation, will not 
enter to any serious extent where women are 
regarded equally with men the interpreters of 
the “‘ truth that shines on every heart.” 

If the free ministry is perishing from our 
midst, it is well to ask ourselves whether it is 
the fault of the system or of the individuals that 
make up the meetings. 

There have been complaints that the utter- 
ances of the younger members of the Society 
are not well received by their elders who are 
sometimes grieved by what seems to them lack 
of depth and experience in their deliverances. 
And among both older and younger members in 





with scholarly and erudite questions, or with 
critical theories, or with popular subjects, but 
that which pertains to the conscience, the heart 
and the life. Asarule there are specialists 
who can handle far better than the ordinary 
minister the themes that are more in their line, 
and are able to treat them in all their diversi. 
fied ramifications. Here and there may be found 
an exceptional preacher, who can touch upon 
them to acceptance and profit, or, as the emers 
gent occasion may demand, but generally they 
require too much time and investigation for the 
busy pastor to discuss with intelligence, dis- 
crimination and success. Besides, their discus- 
sion better becomes the platform, the press or 
the lyceum. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that our Lord has commissioned his servants to 
preach the Gospel, which all men need, and which 
alone satisfies soul hunger and revolutionizes 
society. 

Again, the preaching which is most effective 
has a “Thus saith the Lord” back of it, and 
through it. Thisit was that made the Apostles 
and Reformers so successful. This is what is 
greatly needed in many modern pulpits. A dis- 
tinctly Bible or divinely authoritative preaching 
is on the decline in various quarters. Too little 
appeal is made directly and positively to the 
Holy Oracles. Topics are selected too often 
from the newspaper, the magazine, the quar- 
terly or the literary treatise, and great names 
are paraded in substantiation of what is ad- 
vanced. Thus there isa divided authority when 
there should be only one Master, to whom the 
whole nation bows. 

To increase effectiveness preaching should be 
full of Christ. For effective preaching Holy 
Ghost power is a prime necessity. It must be 
with his demonstration. He must animate and 
apply it. The human element must be subordi- 
nate to the divine. 

To be permanently effective, preaching must 
have as its structural basis wholesome doctrine. 


The modern cry—don’t preach doctrine—is a 


false and misleading one. It has no support in 
the Bible, nor in philosophy,nor in reason. 

The preacher, therefore, who would countin 
character-building and in soul-saving work can- 
not afford to minimize, ignore or compromise 
Bible doctrine. He, of all men, should have not 
the briefest, but the largest, creed, or a creed 
commensurate with time and eternity. 

Considering our representative character un- 
der existing conditions, he becomes an effective 
preacher who is true to his denominational 
spirit, standards and life. 





WHAT REPENTANCE Is.—A class was once 
asked, what was meant by the word repent- 
ance. A little boy raised his hand. 

“* Well, what is it, my lad?” 

“Being sorry for your sins,” was the an- 
swer. 

A little girl on the back seat raised her 
hand. 

“Well, my little girl, what do you think?” 

“T think,” said the child, “it’s being sorry 
enough to quit.” 

That is just where so many people fail. 
They are sorry enough at the time, but not 
sorry enough to quit.—Selected. 





THE best treatise on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is the Scriptures themselves. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania. 
(Concluded from page 178.) 
It may, in this connection, be interesting to 
review the history of these Indians. 
The Delawares are said to have numbered at 
the time of William Penn about six thousand. 
“No other tribe on the continent,” says 
George Catlin, in his notes, 1844-48, “have 
been so much moved and jostled about by civ- 


ilized invasions, and none have retreated as far, | 


or fought their way so desperately, as they have 
honorably and bravely contended for every 
foot of the ground they have passed over. From 
the banks of the Delaware to the lovely Sus- 
quehanna, and my native valley, and to the 
base and over the Allegheny Mountains, to 
the Ohio River, to the Illinois and the Missis- 
sippi, and at last to the west of the Mis- 
souri, they have been moved by treaties af- 
ter treaties with the government, who have 
now assigned to the mere handful of them 
that are left, atractof land, as has been done a 
dozen times before, in fee simple, forever. In 
every move the poor fellows have made they have 
been thrust, against their wills, from the graves 
of their fathers and their children, and plant- 
ed, as they now are, on the borders of new ene- 
mies, where their first occupation has been to 
take up their weapons in self-defense, and fight 
for the ground they have been planted on. There 
is no tribe, perhaps, amongst which greater 
and more continued exertions have been made 
for their conversion to Christianity—and that 
ever since the zealous efforts of the Moravian 
Missionaries, who first began with them, nor any 
amongst whom those pious and zealous efforts 
have been squandered more in vain, which has, 
probably, been owing to the bad faith with 
which they have so often and so continually 
been treated by white people which have ex- 
cited prejudices which have stood in the way 
of their mental improvement.” 

On the banks of the Muskingum the Dela- 
wares lived in comparative tranquillity for a few 
years, but during the Revolutionary war they 
were induced to take part with the British. 
John Heckewelder, in his history of the Indian 
nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania, and 
the neighboring States, says of them: 

“It was not the fault of the American govern- 
ment, who were truly desirous of seeing the In- 
dians adopt a neutral line of conduct, and re- 
peatedly advised them not to interfere in the 
quarrel between the colonies and the mother 
country; happy would it have been had the 
British government acted in the same manner, 
but they pursued a different plan. These poor 
deluded people were dragged into a war in 
which they had no concern, by which their pop- 
ulation was not only greatly reduced, but they 
lost the desire of becoming a civilized people; 
for the Americans, at last, becoming exasper- 
ated against them, and considering all Indians 
as their enemies, they sent parties out from 
time to time to destroy them. The murder of 
the Christian Indians on the Muskingum, in 
1782, completed their alienation. Those who 
yet remained were driven to despair and finally 
dispersed.” 

Their subsequent history to 1877 is thus 
stated by W. H. Jackson: 

_ “In 1818 the Delawares ceded all their land 
in Ohio to the government, and removed to the 
White River, Missouri, to the number of eigh- 
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teen hundred, leaving a small number in Ohio. 
Another change followed eleven years after, 
(1829), when one thousand settled, by treaty, 
on the Kansas and Missouri Rivers, the rest go- 
ing south to Red River. 

“In 1866 they sold their land to the railroad 
which ran across it, and buying land from the 
Cherokees, settled where the main body now re- 
sides, merging with the Cherokees, small bands 
being scattered about among the Wichitas and 
Kiowas . 

“In 1866, by a special treaty they received 
and divided the funds held for their benefit, took 
lands in severalty, and ceased to be regarded as 
a tribe. They have given up their Indian ways 
and live in comfortable houses, Many of them 
are efficient farmers and good citizens. They 
are becoming so incorporated with other tribes 
that there has been no late enumeration of 
them made as a whole.” 

The census returns for 1890 mention ninety- 
five Delaware Indians as belonging to the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Wichita Agency, in the Indian 
Territory. 

There are, however, two bodies of them lo- 
cated in Canada, one of which is on the Caro- 
doc Reservation, located in Ontario, Canada, 
about fifty miles east of Detroit. This Reser- 
vation is a tract about twelve miles square, and 
has upon it a settlement of perhaps one hundred 
and forty Delawares, a large number of Chip- 
pewa Indians, and some Oneidas, in all a com- 
munity numbering several hundred. The Dela- 
ware settlement is known as Munceytown, and 
the Indians themselves are Munceys, a name 
which spelled sometimes Munceys and Minsies, 
is said to be derived from the word Minisink, 
an island, applicable probably to one of their 
homes in former years. 

Although many generations have passed away 
since the visits of William Penn to these shores, 
yet the memory of his character, and of his 
kindness to their ancestors is still cherished by 
these people, and one of their number who vis- 
ited Philadelphia, within the past ten years, an 
educated man, named Nellis F. Timothy, stated 
that he well remembered the narration of events 
in their history by aged men among them in 
their assemblies, while he was quite a lad, in 
which the actions of this, their friend, still 
known among them as Miquon, (a feather), were 
spoken of and commended. 

Another company of Delawares, about three 
hundred in number, is located at Moraviantown, 
about forty miles westward from the Carodoc 
Reserve, in Canada, and is largely composed of 
that portion of the tribe, who continue in asso- 
ciation with or under the care of the Moravians. 

In 1874, our late friend, Thomas C. Battey, 
was present at a Council with Kiowa and Com- 
manche Indians, a? their agency, when Captain 
Black Beaver, a Delaware, addressing those In- 
dians, said: 

“The Quakers are your friends; their father 
made a treaty with the Indians more than two 
hundred years ago, in which both parties had 
bound themselves, and their children after them, 
to be friends to each other forever. His words 
were: ‘While sun and moon shall endure, grass 
grow, and water run.’ 

“This treaty has never been broken; the In- 
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ago, a copy of it has been kept by my people— 
my own eyes have seen it and my own hands 
have held it.’” 

Afterwards in conversation with Thomas C. 
Battey he informed him that when William Penn 
gave this treaty to the Delawares “he told them 
to keep it for their children who should live af- 
ter them.” They accordingly placed it in the 
hands of their principal chief, for its preserva- 
tion. Other treaties as they were made were 
deposited with him, but this he kept separate 
and distinct from the others. When this chief 
died these documents were taken care of by his 
successor. Afterwards when other treaties were 
made, as this Treaty of Peace and Friendship, 
made with William Penn, concerned several 
tribes, they, in a general council, selected a 
person to have especial care of this first, or, as 
they called it, ““ Great Treaty.” 

“On his death another was chosen, and so it 
continued to be preserved for many years by 
persons selected in a general council. Event- 
ually, as the different tribes became scattered, 
the Delawares retained posession of it, and it 
was preserved by them as it had been before, 
the tribes in council making choice of a reliable 
person to take care of it. As time passed on 
and the tribe was removed westward, this copy 
fell into his hands, and he had it in his posses- 
sion until the breaking out of the civil war.” 
During this war his home was destroyed and 
the “Penn Parchment” so long and so care- 
fully preserved by the Delawares was burned. 
[See THE FRIEND, Vol. Ixx. p. 222.] 

In a work published by our late friend Geo. 
W. Brown, of Philadelphia, in 1882, entitled 
“ Historical Sketches chiefly relating to the 
early settlement of Friends at Falls, in Bucks 
Co., Pa.,” some interesting traditions are re- 
called which have been preserved of the rela- 
tions of William Penn to the Indians during his 
residence in this country. He remarks: 

“The Indians bore frequent testimony that 
William Penn had never deceived them, and un- 
bounded was their confidence in his integrity; 
doubtless it was good policy in him to cultivate 
their friendship; but apart from every tempo- 
ral consideration, they possessed a large share 
of his sympathy, brotherly kindness and disin- 
terested love. 

“There is something truly pleasing in look- 
ing back to the beginnings and advances, the 
manifestations, comforts, and good fruits of 
the friendship which continued to subsist be- 
tween William Penn and the Indians. Although 
he possessed the land which had descended to 
them from their fathers, and they were exiles 
from it, still that friendship remained unim- 
paired. Were we now to look abroad over the 
scattered remnants of our Indian population, 
how few examples of warm attachment, unwav- 
ering friendship, and bursts of affection would 
be manifested at the presence of those who have 
been instrumental in dispossessing them of their 
ancient inheritance, and how few would be the 
testimonials to the justice and generosity of 
these. 

“The burst of affection with which the poor 
Indians sometimes greeted their friend William 
Penn were somewhat singular in exhibition, and, 
although doubtless annoying, perhaps were not 


dians have never taken any Quaker’s blood, and | altogether displeasing to his generous feelings. 
the Quakers have always been true friends to! If tradition truly represents, these warm-heart- 


the Indians. 


I am not telling you this from! ed creatures upon one occasion met him on the 


heresay; though this treaty was made so long road, in the neighborhood of Pennsbury, riding 
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in his coach, and from the impulse of the mo- PUT UP THE SWORD. 



















































among the poor Indians was marked by many 
testimonials of affection on their part, and as 
their friendship was pure, it was deeply rooted 
and lasting, time and distance did not wear it 
out; the memory thereof was precious to them, ; 
and they exhibited evidence of it long after - eo mee ee hil se ie 
William Penn had passed away. It appears they Th “ eenicennarae wile or douet _ 
had a veneration for Pennsbury on account of Her beauty may beautify. 
associations connected with it, and some tribes 7 r 

were wont to perform annual visits to the lo- 
cality. These visits were continued until late 
in the last century, and perhaps were contin- 
ued until a later period of time. An eye wit- 
ness, who had been a young girl residing with 
the family occupying the brew house dwelling 
about the time to which reference has been 
made, represented that among the annual visi- 
tors were some of great age; and at that time 
there yet remained some of the walnut trees that 
William Penn had planted, and these were objects 
to which they clung with howling and lamen- 
tation, apparently frantic with grief, yet with 
wild enthusiastic fondness. Some of these aged 
children of the forest had knowledge of William 
Penn personally as well as from tradition, and 
there must have been something touching in 
these exhibitions of true hearted affection for 
his memory, which still remained so fresh and 
lively, so long after his earthly pilgrimage had 
ended.” : G. J. 8. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport; 
And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 












And the merciful thought we smother— 
For such is the way of man— 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the “ unborn astrakhan.” 













But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth a sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 













When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver. 
The devil that men call Fame? 

































We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain; 

God asks us, over and over, 
“Where is thy brother, Cain!” 


—dJames Jeffrey Roche, in the Century. 

AT THE HEART.—In Baltimore one First-day 
morning, as the people were going to church, 
a telegraph pole, large and strong and round, 
looking as stalwart as any other in line, sud- 
denly did a very strange thing. It never would 
have been heard of except for the queer hap- 
pening. Suddenly, without any warning, like a 
great, strong man struck down by an unseen bul- 
let, the pole groaned, and then, with a snapping, 
tearing, grinding sound, the upper portion fell 
to the street, leaving about twenty-five feet 
standing. The people looked on and wondered. 
A crowd soon gathered, marvelling at what 
should have caused such a catastrophe. There 
was no hurricane, not even a brisk breeze, and 
surely notenough to sever such a pole as that, 
which had weathered so many storms. Just 
then a small boy began to climb the stump 
that was left to investigate, When he reached 
the top he found that right where the pole had 
broken was a scooped-out place where a pair 
of woodpeckers had cut out their nest, and 
there in the nest was a poor little woodpecker, 
frightened half to death Unnoticed, but stead- 
ily, stroke after stroke, the birds had dug their 
way back to the heart of that great, strong tele- 
graph pole until they had sapped its strength. 
Sometimes a man comes crashing down in the 
city. His outer life has seemed strong and 
round and respectable. People have believed 
in him and trusted him, but he suddenly comes 
down in his ruin. The whole world marvels at 
it; but after a little it is discovered that some 
secret sin had eaten into his heart, and the 












INSIGNIFICANT Work. — Big men do big 
things, but how many big things are big fail- 
ures. The biggest ship that ever was built 
was no profit to anybody until it was sold and 
broken up for old junk. Many a little ship 
during the same time had made good voyages, 
and brought profit to its owner. A man writes 
a big book; he is a great man, but few people 
ever read his book, yet it is learned and bulky, 
and perpetuates the man’s fame through gen- 
erations. Another man writes a little letter, a 
pamphlet, an epistle, which can be read in an 
hour, carried in the pocket, copied in a little 
while, sent through the mails, or printed on a 
few pages, and that little pamphlet is trans- 
lated into hundreds of languages, scattered by 
millions in every quarter of the globe. 

Paul, chained to a soldier in his hired house 
at Rome, wrote no big books. A dozen pages 
would contain the largest treatise he ever 
wrote, and yet the thoughts there embodied, 
and the truths there declared, live through all 
ages, and go to the ends of the earth. A seed 
is a little thing, but in it there is the promise 
of a waving harvest through all the years to 
come. A granite monument is a great thing, 
but it has no advancement, no promise, no 
growth. 

Let the man who does little things wait on 
God, who can make little things great, and ac- 
complish his own purpose of grace and good- 
ness, working wonders by means of the feeblest 
instruments through his matchless wisdom and 
his powerful love.—Christian. 



















as a matter of course? 
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Say well is good—do well is better. 
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strength of the man’s life was gone, though he 
looked to the world as strong as ever. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
Our Meek and Lowly Example. 


A contrast may be profitable for all to see 
what example Jesus has left for us in the 
many perplexed vicissitudes of life. 
when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God, for even 
hereunto were ye called, because Christ also 
suffereth for us, leaving us an example that we 
should walk in his steps.” 
ists have left many of these on record for our 
instruction, some of which may here be alluded 
to, what immediately concerns us is to know 
of what spirit we are. 
intercourse with his chosen twelve there isa 
long catalogue of reproof and rebuke teaching 
us the instability of human nature; yet with his 
rebuke, patient long-suffering, forbearance to- 
wards all, especially to them that believe, wheth- 
er Jew or Gentile. For whilst according to the 
Divine law and purpose Jerusalem was chosen 
out of all nations of the earth for God’s holy 
name to dwell there, yet because of her wisdom, 
she did not know God in his wisdom, but became 
foolish in her high imagination of her own at- 
tainments, even having an outward knowledge 
of all that was written in the law and the pro- 
phets concerning Christ. 
eth the Father but the Son and no man knoweth 
the Son except the Father that sent him, draw- 
eth him, so the secret knowledge of the Most 
High is given only to the humble, the meek and 
lowly in heart, that gives diligent heed to the 
drawing chords of his love, and is taught his 
law. For when He opens no man can shut, and 
when He shuts no man can open. 
in Christ’s personal intercourse with man not 
many rich, not many learned, but God chose 
weak and foolish things to confound the wise, 
that no flesh should glory. So whilst the Jews 
had no dealings with the Samaritans, yet it was to 
one of them, a woman that had had five husbands 
and he with whom she then lived was not her 
husband, to whom that remarkable clear teach- 
ing is given of true spiritual worship. And to 
a poor Canaanitish woman he said, “Such faith 
have I not found, no, not in Israel.” 
ten lepers were cleansed it was the stranger that 
returned and gave thanks to God. May we 
think the nine were Jews and received his favor 


ment, drew him from it, and wrapped their I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
blankets arouni him in token of affection; and As I never shall sing again; out for the secret sin.—L. A. Banks. 
so impetuous was their zeal to manifest friend- I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
ship and attachment, that all danger from the I have smelled of the slaughter pen. 
fright of horses was unheeded, overlooked, or There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
not comprehended, and it was needful for the There are stains on the laurel leaf, 
driver to tie them to trees for safety. And the pages of fame are blotted 
“As the personal presence of William Penn With tears of a needless grief. 


While the Evangel- 


In Christ’s personal 


But as no man know- 


“For men to search their own glory is not 
glory.” Thespirit of the Pharisees with a little 
outside polish of Godliness is ever ready to 
thank God that they are better than “this 
publican,” but Jesus in his manifestation in the 
least of his brethren is set at naught. 
do thy disciples do that which is not lawful to 
do on the Sabbath,” and “Why do they not 
keep the traditions of the Fathers ” 
answered and said unto them, “ Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God by your 
traditions? But in vain they do worship me 
teaching for doctrine the amendments of men,” 
(Mat. 15). Jesus was a man of sorrow and 
acquainted with grief, so in all our afflictions 
He is afflicted and the angel of his presence 
supports us, as He is a present helper in every 
time of need. So when the adulteress, who 
represents the sinner brought before Christ’s 
judgment seat, was commanded by the law to 
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die, mercy rejoiced against judgment. 








| 
He did ‘rather that no man, put a stumbling block, or | to the whole human family, I feel constrained 




















































































































K not justify sin, but queries. “Him that is with- | | an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” “ He | to write unto you, earnestly craving for you, as 
out sin, let him cast the first stone at her;”) that loveth his brother abides in the light and | for myself, that we may be preserved, built up, 
and they were all smitten in their consciences; | there is none occasion for stumbling in him.” | and established on that Rock, which will be a 
would to God in this day many consciences | “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith | safe hiding place to flee unto, . . . when 
might be smitten and each one depart to/| Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled | the world, with all its allurements, will be as 
e his own house and “learn of me,” that a man’s | again with the yoke of bondage.” nothing tous. . . . « Lhave been led 
1e enemies are they of his own household. Se- PeTer N. Dvr. | to believe that there are some amongst you who 
if clusion affords no retreat from the tempta- | West Branch, lowa. can, at times and at seasons, adopt the language 
it tions of the = one, ae oe field of For “Tue Frrenp.” | Of one formerly, “My soul doth magnify the 
on labor, struggling amidst difficulties on every Lord and my spirit doth rejoice in God, m 
30 hand, ‘within were fightings, without were Some Account of John and Mary Hamp ton. Saviour,” and in tender solicitude for these ab 
ve fears,”—fears to offend an holy, just God, fears} “Here I have to admire the goodness and con- | Say, hold on your way; keep to that you have 
]- of offending one of the least of his brethren. | descending love and mercy of my great Redeem- | attained; and above all press on for an enlarge- 
ur “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the| er, who followed me, watched over me, and kept | ment in these feelings, and for greater dedica- 
ed least of my brethren ye have done it to me.” | me from utter ruin. For when temptations or| tion of heart; yea, and strengthen ye the 
Ww A blessing is pronounced upon peace-makers, | desires arose in me to use the plural language, | brethren. 
val but “ vengeance belongeth unto me, | will repay | and the compliments, as Sir, Mr., etc., there} “Oh, it is as we abide under his teaching, that 
a saith the Lord.” “ When thou art converted was a secret something, that with a very few | true peace and Divine comfort and consolation 
ng strengthen thy brethren.” These injunctions | exceptions, kept me from the use of such lan- | are felt and enjoyed, which are to the enlight- 
nis need to come fresh home every day to the ham- guage; also from reading pernicious books; ened mind of more real worth than all the pleas- 
(0- ble disciple. It may seem singular that whilst | phrenology particularly, which I was tempted | ures of the world. . . . As there is this 
th- Jesus guarded his disciples from the censure of | to read, but was so condemned that 1 read lit-| abiding under these feelings, how guarded we 
he the Pharisees, He himself did often severely | tle of it; and my heart commemorates his good- | will be in our behavior, our conversation, our 
en rebuke them, while He was daily with them, for | ness in thus preserving me, and in again giving | dress, and the adorning of our children, those 
oly hardness of heart and slowness to learn the | me those living foretastes of heavenly joy. precious lambs committed to our care. Ah, me- 
m, things written in the law and the prophetscon-} For we cannot cause these heavenly visita- | thinks, a great responsibility rests on parents 
me cerning Him, etc. In thus reviewing the steps | tions, these feelings of Divine love, any more |in the training of their children; not only in 
at- we may learn that the monster self made its | than we can cause the outward rain to descend. | giving the right precept and example, but also 
ge appearance in his own disciples as well as in the | [ fee] that I am poor and weak, and have often | in dressing them as simply as we would like to 
ro- Pharisees, but when reproved, these as well as | times to endure leanness and poverty of soul, | see them dressed in maturer years. 
we the rich lawyer that had even kept all the com- | and some times seeming desertion; but at other “And whilst my mind has been, as it were, 
ath mandments from his youth, with the “many” | times I have known what it is to abound; my | prostrated before the throne of Grace, for the 
we were offended, and followed Him no more. But | heart, being contrited within me, and my cup fill- | encouragement, the enlargement and the pre- 
ost the disciples when asked Will ye also go] ed with joy and rejoicing; andl can feelingly say, | servation of these, 1 have been led to take a 
ind away?” confidently answered, “To whom shall |‘ Thou, oh Lord, hast been good to me. I will] view of some . . . that do not feel as 
the we go [but unto thee], Thou hast the word of praise and exalt thy name forever.’ In these | much of the constraining love of the Prince of 
his eternal life.” seasons (of favor) my children have been| Peace. Oh, Friends, remember that we have 
and It would be well for our own advantage to | brought before the view of my mind, and I have | but a short time to live in this world, that a 
see study human nature more thoroughly as por-| fervently craved that they, one and all, may be never-ending etemnity awaits us, and as our faith 
not trayed in the sacred volume, manifest in the | favored ones, and close in with the offers of re- | and works are, so shall our portion be. Awful 
ose lives of the twelve chosen ones, outwardly privi- deeming love and mercy. I have some times | consideration for one soul to be taken off in 
ise, leged above all generations. ; Many kings and thought if children knew the great concern and | an unprepared state! The present time only is 
WS prophets have desired to see the things which | anxiety that a parent feels for them, they would | ours! My feelings have been aroused for you, 
s to ye do see, but have not seen them.” Yet harldly adorn themselves, and their tender of- | and the prayer of my soul has been poured forth 
nds we see them again stumble, doubt, falter by the | fering, inthe manner some do. Yea, and I have | in your behalf. 
her way fleeing, swearing, denying their Master. | mourned over the members of our once highly| “O, dear Friends, remember that it was said 
ch- But his compassion failed them not, as Peter | favored Society, having to fear that many do | in old times that the offering should be clean 
1 to was mentioned by name to be informed of the | not appreciate the privileges they enjoy, or the | and without blemish, which command is as bind- 
Lith resurrection and that he would meet them again | testimonies that our forefathers suffered so | ing on us at the present day as ever it was. Then 
the in Galilee. a much to promulgate. how can we present ourselves acceptably before 
hat Christ’s ruling and constraining power is love.| “Surely the time will come when the Righteous | the Lord, twice in the week, if the cares and 
we He never resorted to force, subtlety or under- | Judge will separate the precious from the vile, | concerns of this world are in our hearts and on 
vor handed means to promote his kingdom, which | “as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the | our tongues, until the very moment we enter 
was not of this world. When certain of the | goats; and he shall set the sheep on his right | the door where worship is to be performed?” 
not Samaritan villages would not receive Jesus, | hand, but the goats on the left; then shall He}. To the young people he said: 
ttle James and John saw this, and said, “ Wilt thou] say unto them on his right hand, ‘come ye “ Some of you have felt convictions at times 
- to that we command fire to come down from heaven | blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- when none but the Lord knew your thoughts. 
this and consume them?” But He turned and re-| pared for you from the foundation of the world,’ | Oh, let me, as a brother that craves your eternal 
the buked ithem, and said: “ Ye know not of what | but will say to them on the left, ‘depart from good, plead with you to attend to these feelings, 
Vhy manner of spirit ye are of, for the Son of Man] me all ye workers of iniquity, 1 know you not.” | love and cherish them, for they will lead you on, 
1 to is not come to destroy men’s lives but to save | Solemn and awful consideration! It seems to | even to that peace which the world cannot give, 
not them.” His freedom and open intercourse with | me that it ought to arouse every one to look | neither can it take it away. 
2SU8 all men on all occasions was such, that when the | well to their situation, and through the help of} “Finally, dear Friends, my heart’s desire for 
also high priest asked Jesus of his disciples and of | a gracious God, endeavor to make their peace, | you is, that you may be like a united band, 
our his doctrine, Jesus answered him, “I spake | while time and opportunity are afforded, in or- . . that each one may feel the arising 
me openly to the world, I even taught in the syna-| der that they may enjoy true peace while here of that life that maketh glad the whole heart, 
en,” gogue and in the temple whither the Jewsalways | and be prepared for the solemn change that | and giveth evidence that when done with time 
and resort, and in secret have I said nothing, ask | will sooner or later come upon us all.” here, you may be prepared to inherit that King- 
ions them which heard me. They know what | have Thus closes the narration of his life work, as | dom which the Lord the Righteous Judge will 
once said.” ‘‘ A new commandment give I unto you | he has left it to us. And finding an address | give to those who confess Him before men, and 
very that ye should love one another.” And the] written to Friends at , lowa, Third Mo., | really love his appearing; for such will He own 
who apostles add :—“ Bear one another’s burdens and | 1858, it is thought that extracts from it will | before his father and the holy angels.” 
80 fulfil the law of Christ.” “Letus therefore | not be out of place here. They are as follows: 


Among grand-father’s writings, we find quite 


hot judge one another any more, but judge thee a number of entries kept entirely separate from 


“In the feeling of that love that wishes well 
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his diary of daily events, chronicle of weather, 
etc., which he had kept for years. And as these 
contain many lively expressions, showing the 
living concern he felt not only for himself, but 
for the brotherhood, we give most of them here, 
with occasional extracts from letters written 
at different times; and also a few extracts from 
letters written by his wife, Mary Hampton. 

During the last ten years of his life he wrote 
but little, and when he did, so low was his opin- 
ion of his ability to write anything that would 
be of benefit to others, that he frequently de- 
stroyed letters, etc., without sending them to 
the ones for whom they were intended. His 
diary begins: 


“Eighth Month 15th, 1860.—At meeting. 
Favored with a little of that life and peace that 
was soul-solacing. 

“Sixth Month 12th, 1861.—It was in my heart 
this evening to utter this language: ‘Goodness 
and mercy, and truth, have followed me all the 
days of my life,’ and my soul adores and magnifies 
that Being who still regards the frail creature 
that I am. I can do no good of myself, 
yet, through his condescending goodness, He 
can and does, at times, fill my heart with love 
wherein praises ascend to Him who is forever 
worthy. 

“Fifth Month, 1862.—(On hearing an aged 
Friend say, ‘If I only knew I was right, I 
wouldn’t care what people said about me.’) 

i When the great Creator form- 
ed man, he breathed into him the breath of 
life; and he became a living soul; and as he was 
in the image of his Creator he was capable of 
enjoying union and communion with Him, his 
great parent. He knew the voice of God, and 
when God spoke to him there was an unmistak- 
able evidence from whence it, came; and man 
knew, of a certainty knew, what was right; and 
although he fell, and, (for a time), lost this 
knowledge of good, yet God, who made him, 
had pity on him, and through adorable and un- 
merited mercy, cast up a way, and provided a 
means, through the mediation of the everlast- 
ing Covenant whereby he came again to know 
the voice of God. 

“And I believe from the creation of man, 
down to the present time, men and women 
have been raised up, who have known the sav- 
ing power of the blessed Redeemer, and recog- 
nized his inspeaking voice, and have felt an ev- 
idence of the truth of what they have said and 
handed down to us. 

“* Now the Lord’s hand is not shortened that 
it cannot save; but He does dispense an un- 
mistaken evidence that they are right, to 
those who really love his appearances, having 
Him uppermost in all their doings, and contin- 
ually before their eyes; walking in his fear, and 
bringing all their deeds to the light. Yes, even 
in this day when miracles and prophecies have 
apparently ceased, manis just as much the ob- 
ject of redeeming love, as in any day, or age of 
the world; and if we are left destitute, and 
without an evidence of right and wrong, the 
fault is all our own. 

“Divine justice is clear; for a way is cast 
up, a means is provided, and they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness shall be filled. 
“The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men.’ Therefore if we give 
Him our whole heart He will give us the peace- 
ful evidence of knowing his will. Then, oh, 
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the joy and consolation we may feel, my pen 
cannot express! 

“Second Month 28th, 1864.— Nota 
day and hardly an hour passes but I think how 
soon I must leave all things here below. And 
my fervent desires are put that I may be pre- 
pared for the great change and that I may be 
happy, eternally happy! 

“* Last day of 1866.—Oh, what changes have 
taken place within one year! Peace and plenty, 
health and ey: abound in this part of 
our land. . 

“Oh, time! How swiftly it flies! To look 
back, how short the time seems since we were 
married; and yet almost thirty-seven years have 
passed ; We have raised eight children, 
now all married but two. Thus our family 


consists of only four, and we enjoy ourselves | J 


very well. Surely blessings have been dispensed 


to us all our days.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Kip-GLOVE AND COAL-O1L MEN. — Frank 
Thomson, the President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, who died a few weeks ago, was known as 
one of the foremost of living railway managers. 
There was no part of the business with which 
he was not familiar, from the control of its 
great moneyed interests to the fitting of a 
screw into an engine. 

A wealthy man once brought his son to him, 
saying, ““My son has gone through college. 
Can you make a place for him where he will 
succeed ?” 

Thomson was silent a moment, and then said: 
“That depends on whether he wants to take a 
kid-glove course or a coal-oil course.” 

““ What do you mean?” 

“Tf he takes a kid-glove course, he goes in 
as a clerk, to perform a certain amount daily 
of writing, for which he will be paid a salary. 
In the other course he goes into the shops, 
and learns the whole business, from the lowest 
drudgery up. When he has finished, he will 
know his trade, a valuable one, but his hands 
will be stained with coal-oil.” 

Frank Thomson himself, when a boy, chose 
the “ coal-oil course.” He worked four years 
in the car shops at Altoona, barely earning his 
living, but learning the mechanical details of 
the business.—Leader. 











ONLY A PInN.—An overseer in a Calico mill 
found a pin which cost the company nearly one 
hundred pounds. How could that be? Well, 
calicoes, after they are printed and washed 
and dried, are smoothed by being passed over 
heated rollers. By some mischance a pin 
dropped so as to lie upon the principal roller, 
and, indeed, become wedged into it, the head 
standing out a little from the surface. Over 
and over went the roller, and round went the 
calico, winding upon another roller, until the 
piece was measured off. Then another began 
to be dried and wound, and so on, till a hun- 
dred pieces had been counted off. When they 
came to be examined, it was found there were 
holes in every piece, and only three-quarters 
of a yard apart. Of course, the goods could 
not be sold now as perfect, but only as rem- 
nants, at about half the price they would have 
brought had it not been for that single pin. 
So it is with the power of an evil habit. That 
pin damaged forty hundred yards of new print, 
and a single vicious indulgence may blight a 
human life.—Selected. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 


John Venning and the Imprisoned Finns, 

[The following extract is taken from the 

memorials of John Venning, the philanthropie 
Englishman, well known to William Allen and 
Stephen Grellet. He was a resident of St, 
Petersburg at the time of the visit of those 
two worthies, and for years afterward, being 
greatly interested in promoting the better man- 
agement of prisons and in the succor of the 
poor and distressed, enjoying the full confidence 
of the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, and 
receiving from them and from other members 
of the royal family many gifts of money of 
which they desired John Venning to be their 
trusted almoner. He likewise added to these 
gifts largely out of his own private means.— 
W. L.] 
“ While in the town-prison one morning, ex- 
horting the prisoners in one of the cells to 
seek the Saviour, a young Finn stepped for- 
ward, and said, ‘‘That is the reason I am here!” 
I then learned from him that there were in all 
thirty-two persons, men and women, Finns of 
the Protestant persuasion, who were in prison 
in consequence of being denounced to the gov- 
ernment by their bishop as a dangerous, tur- 
bulent set of people, though they only met for 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. It is true 
that some of them through ignorance had been 
led into the folly of bodily exercise, and were 
considered Jumpers; yet they were sincerely 
pious, and of excellent conduct, and this was 
not the way to recover them from their mis- 
take. Several of them disapproved of the 
jumping, and were sober-minded, eminent Chris- 
tians. I examined the order for their arrest, 
and found that they were to be separated from 
each other. Some were in the fortress, some 
in the town-prison, and some of the women at 
the Aboukoff hospital as washerwomen. The 
principal part of the men were artisans. [| 
visited them continually, and engaged the 
Swedish clergyman, Pastor Rahmn, formerly 
missionary in Siberia, to visit them and point 
out to them the absurdity of their excitement. 
When reading the Scriptures, I never saw them 
jump, or even attempt it, though I witnessed 
two or three of the women bending their knees 
slowly, and sinking down by degrees, which I 
always most earnestly forbade. One of them 
told me their reason for it, which was that 
David danced before the ark, and that the 
lame man at the Beautiful gate of the Tem- 
ple, when healed by the apostles, jumped and 
leaped, etc. I reasoned with them on the sub- 
ject: ‘Are you under the same circumstances 
as king David? Does not the apostle tell you 
that bodily exercise profiteth little” I always 
found that kind and mild treatment is the way 
to bring back those who are out of the way. 
This succeeds, and not fire, faggots, or im- 
prisonment. 

“Their conduct was so exemplary that the 
officers said to me, ‘ We never saw such or- 
derly people in a prison before.’ Their leisure 
hours were occupied in reading the Scrip- 
tures and in prayer. A murmur was never 
heard to escape their lips. Quiet, inoffensive 


people, what a contrast between them and the 
noisy, wicked, prisoners around them! It was 
heartrending to see them the objects of their 
bishop’s hatred and persecution, resisting (as 
he did), every application made to him for their 
release. 


On visiting the Finnish women who 
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were employed (as prisoners) to wash the linen 
at the Aboukoff hospital, 1 was surprised late 
one Saturday evening to find them all at work. 


On inquiring the reason of their working so |‘ 


late, they informed me they had asked and 
obtained permission to do two days’ work on 
Saturday, in order to [observe the First-day of 
the week as one for rest and religious improve- 
ment. ] 

“There was one poor fellow, Rabow, a man 
rich in faith and submission, who had been in 
the fortress nine months. Being ill, he was 
gent to the Guferskoy prison, and I took him 
into the little hospital which the Civil Gov- 
ernor had permitted me to organize in an upper 
room for the knouted immediately after their 
punishment. One day he showed me his hip, 
which was almost black (even down to the 
ankle), from the dampness of the cell in the 
fortress. He told me that his wife had been 
sent with a message from the bishop to demand 
who would take charge of her and her chil- 
dren, when he and the others should be sent 
to the public works as felons. I asked him, 
‘What was your reply?” ‘Why, I requested 
our bishop to read Matt. vi: 26, which incensed 
him against us more than before; and now I 
hear that one-half of the men are to be sent 
to Cronstadt, and the other half to Revel, to 
the public works by day, and by night to be 
locked up with above a hundred of the most 
atrocious brigands! 

“This was carried into effect; but by means 
of Rabow’s wife, who engaged herself on pur- 
pose as cook to the commandant at Cronstadt 
(akind and good man), and by means of the 
Finnish pastor at Revel, I was enabled to keep 
up a constant communication. Their suffer- 
ings continued until January, 1826, when, hav- 
ing ascertained that their former masters were 
well satisfied with them, and willing to take 
them back, I wrote a letter to Prince Galitzin, 
and sent it to him by Rabow’s wife. I told 
him how after eleven months’ imprisonment 
this man and his companions had been con- 
demned to five years’ labor as convicts, and 
how they remained forgotten there, notwith- 
standing that the Imperial manifesto had gone 
forth. My letter was presented to the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and the Lord in mercy vouch- 
safed to bless it. The generous monarch or- 
dered them all to be brought to St. Peters- 
burgh, and to be publicly examined by the 
Civil Governor, and a good Swedish clergyman 
just arrived from Sweden. Having found that 
the charges against them amounted to nothing 
more than neglecting a church where no Gos- 
pel was heard, meeting together for worship, 
and indulging in some degree in excitement, 
the Governor at the close of their trial in- 
quired in a loud voice, ‘Is this all their bishop 
has against them? and sent in his report to 
the Emperor, who immediately gave orders to 
liberate them. They all came to my house, 
with joy and gladness, blessing and praising 
God. After affording them some relief, they 
departed. Their old masters were most ready 
to receive them back into their employ; and 
some of the young women were engaged as 
servants in pious families. May the Lord God 
be glorified, who is always a stronghold in time 
of trouble.” 





THE happiness of your life depends upon the 
character of your thoughts. 





THE FRIEND. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Book of Job and the Larger Life. 


Out of this baleful doctrine of Retribution, as 
the Jews held it, there came to the writer of 
the book of Job the blessed theory that suffer- 
ing and sorrow have, somewhere in the recesses 
of the Divine mind, other end than what men 
call punishment. He looked forth with open 
eyes, and saw that life and thought were large 
enough to include possibilities quite beyond the 
vision of most of his contemporaries. 

Since his day—although we have slowly ap- 
prehended the truth that there are those among 
us who have become impatient—we have realiz- 
ed that the life within us is so much larger, so 
much more crowded with meaning, that it in- 
cludes a growing belief that pain is even pur- 
gatorial—that it.is blessed of God who gives it 
and to man who receives it. Nor are we yet 
fully understanding this mystery of suffering, 
but our eyes are being opened to two facts: the 
marvellous efficacy for mankind of the sufferings 
of Christ, and the hitherto unthought-of-offer- 
ings of God. 

It is sometimes asked: Where in the Old Tes- 
tament is set forth the fatherhood of God? The 
answer is, that while there is no treatise upon 
this subject in the books, they are full of the as- 
sumption that God is the father of spirits—full 
of such manifestations as are, for love, mercy, 
and disciplinary care, infinitely beyond all earth- 
ly fatherliness. And that assumption is nowhere 
more apparent than in the book of Job. The 


‘writer’s meaning is clear. God is Job’s father. 


Amidst storm and whirlwind, desertion, bodily 
pain, and sorrow of soul, he not only preserves 
his integrity, but he keeps his hold upon God 
as a child clings to a loving but chastening fath- 
er. And this other thought is growing, and will 
carry with it comfort as well as explanation of 
many dark dispensations, viz: that God is father 
in the sense, that He not only sorrows over us, 
rejoices with us, but that He also suffers 
with us. 

Dimly enough this idea came to the early 
thinkers and sufferers. To the psalmist and the 
prophets it had greater and fuller meaning. 
“As a father pitieth his children.” It is diffi- 
cult to keep out of the word pity something 
very like fellow-suffering. “In all their afflic- 
tion He was afflicted.” Surely that means some- 
thing more than poetry. 

The light thus thrown upon the sacrifice of 
Jesus is wonderful. If the best of all souls, the 
absolutely guileless one, could break his heart 
upon the Mount in order that we might learn 
what love means, and that we might also learn 
to suffer, as He did, in other’s stead, shall not 
God, who created man in his own image, whose 
hourly concern is man’s welfare, who feels the 
throb of every human heart, and is acquainted 
with every writhing of pain, shall He not also 
be moved not only to pity but to such a quality 
of sympathy as shall make Him tosuffer with us, 
to be afflicted in our affliction? 

Ever remembering, however, that this fellow- 
suffering of God is not suffering in the sense of 
physical pain. That comes for our soul’s edu- 
cation and training, and God has no such need. 
But there is the suffering of sympathy, and he 
who doubts the sympathetic love of God has for- 
gotten the messages of the prophets, the songs 
of psalmists, and the teachings of the Christ. 


‘place of others. 
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Life, in view of such a belief, puts on new as- 
pects, new attractions, is full of new delights. 
In all our afflictions He is afflicted, so that 


“| pain becomes sanctified—sorrow is divine—the 


wail of earthly woe finds a response in Heaven. 
The fevered hand stretched out in helplessness 
touches the hand of God, and feels a thrill of 
Divine sympathy. There is no despairing man 
or woman in the world but may know that God 
is touched with a feeling of our infirmities. The 
theme promises to be one for angels—this idea 
of suffering—with God suffering with us; Je- 
sus suffering with us. Man suffering not for 
himself only, but for his fellow-man. God and 
man united in one great work of redemption. 
How rich in spiritual results a consideration 
of this subject may be. Jesus is the highest 
manifestation of God in all that pertains to hu- 
manity. God in Christ, and Christ in God. If one 
can suffer, is there any difficulty in conceiving 
that the other can? Man, who is in Christ, as 
Christ is in God, may and does suffer in the 
We bear pain in order that 
others may endure it. We die that others may 
learn to give up life. We die also as our Mas- 
ter did, that others may be saved to live. Jab 
does not lie in the dust for nothing. He suf- 
fered in order that the world in after ages may 
learn to suffer and be strong. Even as Jesus 
died that we might live, so have countless men 
and women taught posterity how to bless the 
hand of the Lord when it has been heavy upon 


‘'them.—Charles Sharp in Friends Quarterly Ezx- 


aminer. 





MAKE up your mind to do your best work for 
God, and to give Him your best years. You make 
a mistake if you suppose that warped timber 
and broken brick-bats are good enough to build 
into his spiritual temple.— To-day. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Friends’ Library on Sixteenth Street has added an 


‘improved fireproof stack to the Record room for the 


accommodation of old records. 





Ever since the attempt to introduce a paid pastor 
into Boston meeting, the members who were dis- 
tinctly inclined to Friends’ principles have been ex- 
ercised under sore discouragement, and the whole 
innovation has had naturally a disuniting effect. 
At length a committee appointed to take into view 
the situation is said to have reported in favor of 
a return towards our fundamental principles in re- 
gard to ministry, and recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the pastor who had for some two years been 
employed. Visiting ministers have now more free- 
dom there in the exercise of their apprehended 
gifts. 





A letter from Benjamin P. Brown reports that 
he finished his service in Iowa on the 6th instant, 
having been there nearly two months, visiting all 
the Meetings of Iowa Yearly Meeting and Hickory 
Grove Quarterly Meeting and most of the families, 
also quite a number of families not of our religious 
Society, but inclined towards Friends. He also felt 
drawn to hold quite a number of meetings with the 
“liberal Friends” and other denominations, where 
he found a great openness. These meetings were 
turned over to be held as Friends’ meetings. “A 
great hungering and thirsting after a closer walk 
with God” was witnessed, and to become better 
acquainted with Friends’ doctrines. 

Coming through Indiana he held a few meetings 
—one at Sugar Grove, one at Danville, and one at 
Indianapolis, and reached Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
12th, where he has been holding meetings and visit- 
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ing families up to the 17th instant, intending to | a section of prairie and pumped water into the inclosure 
proceed towards home in North Carolina in a few | from artesian wells. When the crop matures the water is 
days let out, the ground dried off and reapers and binders se- 

P cure the harvest at greatly reduced cost. The land is 
easily prepared for the next season, and there is no danger 
from drouth. 

The report of the Pennsylvania State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Schaeffer for the last fiscal year shows 
an enrollment of 1,152,352 pupils and nearly $50,000,000 
invested in public school property. 

A Gouldsboro (Me.) man has 20,000 lobsters in pound 
which he is holding until next spring, when they will be 
shipped to Boston. He erected his pound last summer by 
building a dam across the cove, covering about three- 
fourths of an acre. 

Dwight L. Moody, the noted revival preacher, died 
Twelfth Month 22d, at his home at East Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An explosion of gas, caused, it is said, by a naked lamp, 
in the Braznell coal mine, near Brownsville, Fayette 
county, the 23d inst., was attended by frightful loss of 
life, the number of dead being estimated at forty. 

A severe earthquake occurred early on the morning of 
the 25th, in Southern California. In the towns of San 
Jacinto and Hemit many buildings were wrecked. Six 
drunken Indians on the reservation of Saboba, two miles 
east of San Jacinto, were swallowed up and killed. 

A despatch from Aberdeen, S. D., dated Twelfth Month, 
24th, says: During a high northwest wind a prairie fire 
that started east of Eureka has swept over the country, 
causing great destruction of hay and grass on the ranges. 
Many farmers, it is thought, have been entirely burned 
out. The fire was the most extensive for years, embrac- 
ing a tract several miles wide and five miles long. Great 
— is felt for the safety of people in the path of the 

re. 

There were 419 deaths in this city last week, reported 
by the Board of Health. This is 26 less than the previous 
week and 231 less than the corresponding week of 1898. 
Of the foregoing 206 were males and 213 females: 75 
died of pnuemonia ; 54 of consumption ; 31 of heart dis- 
eases; 22 of diphtheria; 17 of cancer; 15 of nephritis; 14 
of bronchitis; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of inanition; 10 of con- 
vulsions; 10 of debility; 9 of uremia; 9 of inflammation of 
the brain; 8 of Bright's disease, and 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 2’s, 1024; 4’s, reg., 113$ a 1144; 
coupon, 114g a 1154; new 4's, 1832 a 1344; 5’s 113 a 
114; 3’s, 110 a 1103. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
7T}ic. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLour.—$3.25 a $3.40 per 
barrel, as to quality, the outside rate for choice Penna. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOoUR.—New, $2.35 a $2.50 per 100 pounds, 
as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 694 a 704c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 37} a 374c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 312 a 32c. 

FoREIGN.—Late advices from Cape Colony say that the 
Boer forces under General Cronje have been shelling 
General Methuen’s camp, but as the range of the guns 
was not sufficiently long no damage was inflicted. Other 
news from South Africa reports Ladysmith’s ability to 
hold out for some time, and a message from General 
Methuen, undated, which indicates that his communica- 
tions have been cut. Horse sickness has broken out in 
both Boer and British camps in Natal. 

Revised lists of the British casualties at the battle of 
Colenso, as cabled from London, show that 137 non-com- 
missioned officers and men were killed. 

A Paris journal says that Americans buy $7,000,000 
worth of millinery of them annually, England following, 
with $4,000,000, while Germany is satisfied with $600,- 
000 worth. 

The weather has been intensely cold throughout Ger- 
many, varying from 10 to 18 degrees below zero. Heavy 
snows have fallen amid the Sudeten Mountains, and lie 
from four to five feet deep. 

A great mass of rock at Amalfi, on the Gulf of Salerno, 
Italy, fell on the 22nd instant, carrying with it two 
hotels, a Capuchin monastery and several villas and crush- 
ing four vessels. Twelve persons are reported killed. 

It is asserted in well informed quarters in Berlin that 
the Russian Government will soon create a new Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, which is significant as bearing 
upon the phenomenal rise of Russian industry. 

Consul Sawter, of Glauchau, in a recent communication 
to the U. S. State Department, says: “Nettle fibre has of 
late come greatly into favor in the manufacture of fine 
yarns and tissues. In Germany, there are factories which 
use these fibres both in spinning and for ulterior purposes. 
In nettle spinning alone, over 10,000 spindles and some 









Weare glad to hear that the distinguished author 
of “Verbum Dei” [Robert F. Horton, M. A., of 
Oxford, England, the teaching of whose work was 
given in THE FRIEND, Vol. 69, Nos. 43-46], has relin- 
quished the title of “Rev.” before his name. The 
more ministers of the gospel can let men see that 
they are men with men, and that whatever respect 
is paid to them is not on account of their position 
in the church, but because they are intrinsically 
worthy of respect, and for their work’s sake, the 

, better it will be for the cause of Christ. The title 
“Rev.” makes a man professional if he accepts it, 
and separates him artificially from his fellows, in 
the same way that a clerical dress does, or preach- 
ing ina gown. All such artificial separations may 
minister to the pride of the flesh, may even be de- 
fended on the ground of ecclesiastical order, but 
seems to us not in accordance with the simplicity 
of Christ.—The Interchange. 
























Notes from Others. 


Facts Asout ‘‘ THANKSGIVING.”’—The first re- 
corded Thanksgiving was the old Hebrew feast of 
tabernacles. The first national English Thanks- 

iving was on Ninth Month 8th, 1538, for the de- 
eat of the Spanish Armada. There have been but 
two English Thanksgvings in this century. One 
was on Second Month 27th, 1872, for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales from illness; the other, Sixth 
Month a2ist, 1887, for the Queen’s Jubilee. The 
New England Thanksgiving dates from 1632 when 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony set apart a day for 
thanksgiving. The first national Thanksgiving 
proclamations were by Congress during the revo- 
lutionary war. The first great American Thanks- 
giving Day was in 1784, for the declaration of peace. 
There was one more national thanksgiving in 1789, 
and no other till 1863, when President Lincoln is- 
sued a national proclamation for a day of thanks- 
giving. Since that time the Presidents have issued 
annual proclamations. —.Se/ected. 



















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


UniTep States.—The President, on the 20th inst., sent 
to the Senate the treaty negotiated at The Hague last Sev- 
enth Month for the pacific settlement of disputes between 
nations, and the declaration to prohibit for a term of five 
years the launching of explosives from balloons. 

This year the United States will have exported about 
200,000,000 of its wheat crop, about 80,000,000 of which 
will be in the form of flour. 

The Danish West Indian Islands are for sale, an agent 
from St. Thomas being in Washington to ascertain if this 
country will buy them. 

A wire-wound segmental gun has been made in Reading, 
Pa., and inspected by General Miles. It is a machine for 
coast defence that will hurl a 600 pound missile twelve 
miles. Our Government contemplates buying one hundred 
of these engines of destruction. 

Admiral Dewey has renewed his request that the Chi- 
nese who served with him during the battle of Manila Bay 
be given the right to enter the United States free of re- 
strictions. His letter has been forwarded to Congress. 

Major General Henry W. Lawton was shot and killed 
on the morning of the 19th inst., in front of his troops 
while leading an attack on the Filipinos at San Mateo, 
northwest of Manila. 

A Manila despatch says that Colonel Wilder has tele- 
graphed from Bayombong that Aguinaldo has crossed the 
mountains near Bayombong, going southward. His wife 
died in a village in that vicinity. 

General Young reports from Vigan that Colonels Hare 
and Howse are still in pursuit of the insurgent column 
holding the American prisoners, being only one day be- 
hind. Four of the Americans have been released, but 
Lieutenant Gilmore is still a captive. 

General Otis cables that the recent uprising in the Is- 
land of Negros was the work of the Filipino Junta in 
Hong Kong. 

A marvellous quartz find is reported from Dawson. As- 
says run as high as $800 a ton, it is said, and the lode is 
a mile in width. 

A new ingenious American device is the culture of rice 
in artificial swamps, the invention of some Northwestern 
farmers settled in Louisiana. They built a bank around 
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hundred workmen are employed. The raw material ig im. 
ported almost exclusively from China, whence 3,000 to 
4,000 double cwts. (672,000 to 896,000 pounds) are an. 
nually sent to Germany. Nettle fibre produces one of the 
finest tissues obtainable from any known kind of vegetable 
fibre. In view of the importance which this seems lik 
to attain in connection with the weaving industries, it ig 
intended to introduce the cultivation of nettles, if pog. 
sible, into the Kameroons. The idea is to prepare the 
products of this experimental culture at the place where 
they are obtained, and test them in German factorieg, 
Should favorable results follow from these experiments, 
it is intended to organize nettle growing enterprises on an 
extensive scale.” 

Tangier is a city without vehicles. 
for transportation. 

The Japanese Envoy, on behalf of the Mikado, hag 
signed all the conventions of the International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague. 

It is reported from Sydney, N.S. W,, that the bubonic 
plague has made its appearance at Noumea, capital of 
the French penal colony of New Caledonia. Ten Kanakag 
have succumbed to the disease, and four whites have 
been attacked. The disease is said to be spreading. 

General Leonard Wood says he will at once begin work 
of repairs on the Cuban highways., The school system 
will be reorganized and changes made in the judiciary. 

There are 411 artesian wells in the City of Mexico. 

No less than twenty-four steamers sailed out of the 
various ports last year, and have never been heard from, 
and seventy-nine sailing vessels cleared and never reached 
their destination. 


NOTICES. 
A middle-aged woman Friend, desires a position as 
housekeeper or companion, and to make herself generally 
useful. 


Donkeys are used 


Address, “ A. H.” 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The General Committee 
meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, First Month, 5th, 1900, 
at 10.30 A.M. The Committee on Instruction meet the 
same day at 9 A. M. 

Wa. Evans, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—I'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. 


Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Twelfth Month 26th. 

Friends and others, Pasadena Cal., §35.30; Friends, 
Parkerville, Pa, $9; W. E.S., $50; Cash, $348.74; J. 
L. T., #6; M. A. P., $2; C. 8S, $1; P. 8, $1; CG 
Iowa, $2; E.S_ D., $10; Carters Mission, Glasgow, 
$2 44; R. T., 73 cts.; A. P. C., $25; Springdale, Lowa, 
$12.75; Plato, Iowa, $8.75; A. R., 50 cts.; Preston 
First-day School, 910. 

FUND FOR PURCHASE OF SPINNING WHEELS. 

Per R. M. J., $48.16 ; E. W., $2; E. M. H., $2; B 
W., $30; Institute Colored Youth, $5; W. H. G., $24; 
A. F. H.. $50; M.J.S., $1. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phila. 
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Diep, Ninth Mo. 12th, 1899, at her home near Winona, 
Ohio, in the sixty-third year of her age, Mary HUTTON 
FRITCHMAN, 2 member of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. “ But though He cause grief yet will he have 
compassion, according to the multitude of his mercies.” 

——, at the residence of her niece, in Perry City, 
Schuyler County, N. Y., after an illness of more than six 
months, SARAH E. HaIGnut, widow of David Haight, in the 
seventy-eighth year of her age; a member of Hector 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her life was marked hy 
usefulness, and the closing scenes gave evidence that the 
end was peace. 

——, Eleventh Month 20th, 1899, Mary L. MICHENER 
Crew, widow of Fleming Crew, a member of Chester- 
field Meeting of Friends in Morgan county, Ohio. One of 
her family wrote: “Through months of great physical 
suffering she maintained the same gentleness and divine 
patience that characterized her life. The end came as.8 
peaceful sleep. We have only a beautiful memory to 
carry with us through life and the prayer that we may be 
more like her.” 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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